THE    GREAT   TUDORS
What with the King was an inevitable lack of sympathy
became hostility where the bishops were concerned. But it
appears that Cromwell's opposition concentrated on a strong
political objection and not on any strictly religious matter.
He was opposed resolutely and with a Latin clarity to the
strong ecclesiastical corporations, to that long tradition of
English administrative churchmanship of which Bishop
Gardiner of Winchester remained the chief defender and
exponent. In CromwelPs scheme of values it was clear that
the " Prince " must be obeyed directly and implicitly, and
served with an efficiency inevitably ruthless. The tradi-
tional line of bishop-chancellors would soon be swept away
by the new State. Yet in spite of attachment to these
general views it would seem to accord with Cromwell's
character that he was always forced to fight as an opportun-
ist. The King aided his minister in the development of the
practice of absolute sovereignty rather than in its theory,
The Lord Privy Seal was always forced to strive to muzzle
rather than to extinguish his opponents and to stave off such
accidents as might destroy his foreign policy. Thus one
small episode was transiently useful to him at this crisis.
A report of a new menace to Calais came to hand. The
French King had placed falconet cannons on the walls of
Ardres and had ordered the town ditch of that frontier place
to be made " the depth and the breadth of the ditch of
Therouanne." Any sign of hostility to England tended to
produce in King Henry's outlook a reawakening of sym-
pathy towards the disintegrating Lutheran alliance. But
such a matter, unless reinforced by future action, must have
small weight. In actual fact the submission of Cleves to the
Emperor and the increasing friendship of Charles V and the
King of France led, not to an offensive league against
England, but to further offers of alliance. Such peace upon
the Continent by tending to include England in its scope was
bound to render more difficult the position of the minister,
whose only external policy was based on anti-Imperial and
anti-Papal action.
The Lutherans alone stood out from this new (and to
Cromwell) dangerous harmony. But in spite of the favours
that the Privy Seal had obtained for those who were so
clearly pledged to maintain an anti-Roman policy the King
had never been induced to tolerate these German tenets.
It is remarkable how the theocratic trend of King Henry's
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